AFTER   EVEREST
I had met Dr. Pugh, of Neyyoor in Travancore, whilst
he was in England on furlough a year or two before. He
had told me that if ever I was in the East he would be
pleased if I would look him up. Little did I think that I
was so soon to have a chance of accepting this vague
invitation. But here I was, in 1922, at his bungalow,
where I noticed with a shock that the healthy little man
whom I had met in 1920 was pale and thin, and obviously
working himself to death. With no other assistance save
that of Miss Ferguson, an efficient nurse, but only tem-
porary, he was managing what was then, and may be still,
the largest medical mission (as regards the number of
patients dealt with annually) in the world.
He had to look after Neyyoor Hospital, which then
had nearly a hundred beds, as well as fourteen branch
hospitals and two leper homes. In addition, he had
twenty Indian doctors and many other Indian hospital
servants and nurses under his charge. He did almost
all the operative work, having developed this side of the
hospital's activities in a most remarkable manner, and had
completely reorganized the system on which the Medical
Mission was run. All this was done in a tropical climate
of continual damp heat, with a body which was far from
physically fit.
I had just a fortnight to spare before I had to set sail
again for England, so I told Pugh that I would do his
operations for him for ten days if he would get some rest.
I don't suppose that he got much, as there were always
countless other things to be done, but I stayed for the ten
days and did a large number of operations in that time.
It was then that I first realized the need and the suffering
of India's village folk.
Some of the towns in India have quite" good hospitals,
but in many parts they are few and far between. The
State of Travancore had its own medical service, with a
General Hospital at Trivandrum (the capital), and a series
of smaller hospitals and dispensaries scattered throughout